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'super-personal,' employed by some idealists for the spiritual whole, 
points in the right direction (note i, p. 223). Perhaps the confusion 
is of my own making, perhaps I am too much influenced by the note on 
page 238, but Mr. Hobhouse leaves me in doubt as to his meaning 
here. Perhaps he is not so " far removed from the optimistic tele- 
ology of the metaphysician " as he thinks. But if it is the spirit of 
humanity, in this sense, that is shaping our ends and making for right- 
eousness in the world, how shall we explain to ourselves the relation 
existing between the different personalities and this spirit, and how 
get rid of the problems which confronted the spiritual religions ? 

Mr. Hobhouse also seems to me to lay too much emphasis on the 
rationalistic element. " The ethical order being thus interpreted," he 
states, "the claims of duty are urged on the ground that when we 
thoroughly understand its nature and all its bearings on our life and 
that of humanity, we are compelled as rational beings to recognize its 
validity, and admit that the ends to which it points are wider and 
greater than any private good of our own that may conflict with it. 
Thus for rationalism the moral basis lies in the unfolding of the full 
meaning of the moral order, as that through which the human spirit 
grows " (p. 274). It is not merely as ' rational ' beings that we do 
this, unless we include in the term ' rational ' the emotional and cona- 
tive sides of our nature. Reason demands that we recognize the 
validity of the claims of duty, provided that we accept the ends to which 
the ethical order points, provided that we believe in them, that we 
will them, that they are ' goods ' for us. And this is after all what Mr. 
Hobhouse himself means when he says: "Obligation, then, rests on 
the altruism of which the love-relation is the perfect type, which pre- 
sents itself as duty when our natures are imperfectly formed by it, and 
is justified by reason because its aims alone give harmonious and coher- 
ent meaning to our practical efforts and our conception of the good. 
To conform to it, is to rise above considerations of personal happiness 
and to come into relation to the whole " (p. 222). 

Frank Thilly. 
Cornell University. 

An Outline of the Idealistic Construction of Experience. By J. B. 
Baillie. London, Macmillan & Co. ; New York, The Macmillan 
Co., 1906. — pp. xx, 344. 

The plan and scope of the present volume are partly explained by 
the fact that it consists of the substance of the Shaw Fellowship Lec- 
tures, delivered at Edinburgh University during the winter session of 
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1904-5, published in a revised and extended form. The author states 
in his preface that Chapters ii-vi "contain the substance " of the 
lectures, while the remaining four chapters, as the reader will see at 
a glance, merely develop the argument further in the interest of sys- 
tematic completeness. As the title of the volume might suggest, — at 
any rate to one at all acquainted with the author's earlier book, The 
Origin and Significance of Hegel's Logic (1901), — the general pur- 
pose is to expound the essential principles of British Neo-Hegelianism 
in fairly systematic fashion and with reference to the present problems 
of philosophy. Professor Baillie says : " It is hoped that this attempt 
at a constructive exposition of the idealistic principle will, in spite of 
the many imperfections of which the author is very well aware, prove 
of some value to students of philosophy, and of some assistance to 
those who have felt with Green that the work of the great idealists 
must ' all be done over again ' " (p. ix). 

The quotation from Green, however, in this connection, might 
raise false expectations on the part of the reader. Green himself and 
other British Neo-Hegelians of his own generation, as well as certain 
writers of the present day like Professor Bosanquet, have really ' done 
over again ' the work of German Idealism in quite the literal sense 
of the words. This is by no means to suggest that their own work is 
definitive, or even that they have in all respects improved upon their 
predecessors ; but they certainly have been important contributors to 
philosophy on their own account, and not merely expounders and 
critics of the work of others. Hence the inevitable question, fre- 
quently discussed, as to the historical justification of certain of their 
characteristic interpretations of Kant and Hegel. Now Professor 
Baillie, instead of attempting, in anything like thoroughgoing fashion, 
to carry still further what we may fairly call the traditional Neo-Hegel- 
ian reconstruction of Idealism, seems rather to represent a distinctly 
conservative tendency. While agreeing in essential respects with his 
Neo-Hegelian predecessors (except for what seems at times an excess of 
conservatism), and fully availing himself of the results of their con- 
structive work, he tends constantly to hark back to the historical 
Hegel, — though by no means 'back to Kant,' of whose dualistic 
assumptions his criticism, though generally convincing, is perhaps 
too persistent and unsparing. In a longer work this might be inter- 
esting and helpful, if only as an aid to orientation ; but, while one 
constantly recognizes the author's scholarship and firm grasp of essen- 
tial principles, one is often disappointed and finally irritated by the 
almost literal reproduction of Hegelian formulas, when philosophical 
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problems of the greatest importance are being treated in a necessarily 
brief and rather summary way. 

After his general introduction, Professor Baillie proceeds to discuss 
" Dualism and the New Problem. ' ' The title of this chapter gives the 
key-note of the whole argument : the hopelessness of dualism in any 
form and the complete sufficiency of the Hegelian synthesis. The 
'new problem,' throughout the volume, is the Hegelian problem, and 
the ' new ' answer is essentially that of Hegel, — a terminology which 
even the sympathetic critic will feel to be unfortunate. But, if not 
new, both problem and solution are far from being superannuated. 
We need only expect to have it made plain by the exponent of Ideal- 
ism that our recent problems, — some of them very insistent ones, — 
are inseparably connected with the traditional idealistic problem, 
and that the answers which we seek are to be found in the further de- 
velopment of idealistic philosophy. It is just here, however, that the 
book seems to the reviewer least satisfactory. Recent problems are, 
indeed, mentioned casually from time to time, and in a way to show 
that their significance is more or less appreciated ; but there is a fatal 
tendency to offer solutions that, helpful as they might be in other con- 
nections, are not adequate solutions of our problems or wholly rele- 
vant to recent discussions. 

But one important consideration should not be overlooked. Pro- 
fessor Baillie shows, with admirable clearness, that dualism is dualism 
wherever we find it ; that Kant's difficulties with regard to the prob- 
lem of knowledge were, after all, similar in many respects to those of 
Locke ; and that recent philosophical writers who fail to profit by the 
unhappy experiences of the dualists of the past must not expect to 
escape a similar fate. All this is admirable ; but, one must add, the 
task of synthesis is always concrete, the particular problems to be 
solved are always changing, so that no mere rehearsal of the program 
of the philosophy of the past can maintain its position as the adequate 
philosophy of the present. In fact, continuous readjustment and ten- 
tative synthesis, — in response to present needs, and in the light of 
the inspiring but also sobering lessons of the past, — are the very life 
of reason. If our problems were definitively solved, they would cease 
to exist. 

Chapters iii and iv, "Truth and Experience" and "Plan and 
Stages of the Argument, ' ' are also introductory, and largely consist in 
further emphasizing the dualistic character of Kant's assumptions and 
method, and developing in contrast the fundamental principles of 
Hegel's philosophy. While in themselves comparing favorably with 
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some of the other chapters of the book, they contain so little that is 
new, unless in form of statement, that the reader is almost bound to 
tire of so much in the way of introduction, particularly if he has looked 
ahead and come to realize that what would naturally form the body of 
the book is as compressed as the introductory portion is extended. 

The remaining chapters reproducing the substance of the Shaw Fel- 
lowship Lectures are Chapter v, "The Interpretation of Sense Ex- 
perience: and of Perceptual Experience," and Chapter vi, "Under- 
standing and the World of Noumena and Phenomena." These 
chapters are a competent and often suggestive statement of the tradi- 
tional idealistic position, though less satisfactory than they would have 
been, if more attention had been paid to the bearing of the principles 
involved upon recent discussions. Even such a problem as that of 
the philosophical significance of the methodological assumptions of 
the particular sciences, is neglected, though a reasonable amount of 
attention to this and kindred problems would have done much to make 
the treatment concrete and helpful. Again, perception and knowledge 
are certainly kept too long apart, — so long, indeed, that one is often 
far from clear as to what is meant by perception ; and, when the 
function of the Understanding, on its objective side, finally comes 
under discussion, Hegel's conception of ' force ' {Kraft) is employed 
in a way to obscure, rather than to clarify, the real problem (pp. 
185 ff. ). Professor Baillie says, for example : " Force is merely the 
general form of unity of the objective world as presented to Under- 
standing " (p. 191). And again : " Force and its 'expression' when 
developed take the form of laws ' constituting ' the objective world 
and controlling their detailed content " {ibid., note). Of course the 
problems of philosophy are not identical with those of science ; but 
the progressive elimination of ' force, ' in the ontological sense, from 
recent physical science is a matter that philosophy must take serious 
account of, and, when this is done, it is safe to say that laws will no 
longer be spoken of as ' constituting the objective world ' and ' con- 
trolling' its ' detailed content. ' 

In passing to Chapter vii, "Self-conscious Experience," we take 
leave of the lectures, and, in a sense, make a new start. Hitherto we 
have taken account of the cognitive side of experience only ; now, in 
somewhat belated fashion, we are led to consider the significance of 
desire for a self-conscious being. The method of treatment is, for the 
most part, essentially that of orthodox Neo-Hegelianism ; but, largely 
owing to the advanced stage of the general argument at this point, it 
is made to appear too much as if desire in itself were an organizing 
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principle, capable of carrying us beyond the standpoint of the Under- 
standing. For example, the author says : " Here we have no longer 
a world of Understanding, with its distinction of elements into phe- 
nomena and noumena. . . . Such a distinction must disappear in 
Desire. . . . There is no longer any contrast between ' inner ' and 
' outer ' when the self is all in all to itself, is consciously \sic\ the be- 
ginning and the end of its experience. ... In Desire, then, self is 
the beginning and the end of the process ; consciousness of objects 
is self-consciousness ; the subjective and the objective side of experi- 
ence are consciously one" (pp. 219-221). The constant, though 
somewhat vague, reference to the self will hardly keep the reader from 
suspecting that, according to this explanation, Feeling on its own ac- 
count can bring together what Understanding and Reason have sun- 
dered. It is needless to say that this cannot be the author's real 
meaning, if he is at all consistent in the use of his own first principles ; 
but the serious confusion of statement illustrates the danger of dis- 
cussing desire in the abstract, or desire in its higher manifestations, 
without patiently analyzing, as Green did, the lower stages of the 
process, and showing how slowly and painfully this unity of the 
higher life of desire is achieved. 

Chapter viii deals with "The Sphere of Reason — Scientific Ex- 
perience." Here, again, Professor Baillie is at pains to warn the 
reader against the dualistic assumptions of Kant, which find their issue 
in his sharp distinction between Understanding and Reason. Even 
our assumption of the intelligibility of the external world involves 
more than merely mechanical postulates. Properly speaking, the 
sphere of Reason is "the region of conceptual coherence and dem- 
onstration" (p. 257) ; only from this point of view can philosophy 
claim a scientific character. Professor Baillie prefers to attribute the 
categories of science and philosophy to Reason rather than to Under- 
standing. And he very pertinently says: " The Categories are not 
limited to a certain formal and arbitrary number ; the Categories are 
indefinite in number, are, if we choose, endless in number, for Reason 
is not to be exhausted in any detail of experience. The Categories, 
again, are not to be deduced by showing that experience is impossible 
without their use and application ; they are derived from the unity of 
Reason, evolved from it in and through its activity in experience " (p. 
268). 

The remaining chapters, ix, " The Sphere of Finite Spirit — Moral 
Experience," and x, "The Sphere of Absolute Spirit — Religious 
Experience — Contemplation, ' ' seem to the reviewer the least satis- 
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factory in the book. This refers to the extremely abstract and 
schematic treatment of these most concrete aspects of our experience, 
rather than to the position taken by the author, which is merely 
that of conservative Neo-Hegelianism. It is a pity that an ethical 
method which still has so much to say for itself, and the value of which 
largely consists in the help it gives one in taking a concrete view of 
the moral life, should be expounded in such perversely abstract and 
technical fashion. And, as too often happens in such cases, the author's 
ingenuity has been exhausted on the technical phraseology ; the facts 
of the moral life taken account of are few and only too familiar. Of 
course, facts collected on no particular principle are almost useless, 
and, when carelessly interpreted, worse than useless ; but it is to be 
hoped that the recent labors of investigators as competent as Dr. West- 
ermarck and Mr. Hobhouse, — which ought to prove as significant for 
idealists as for others, — will help to put these abstract constructions 
of moral and religious experience permanently out of fashion. 

It may seem ungracious to criticise an author for not doing what, 
apparently, he has not seriously attempted to do. Nobody can read 
these lectures, and the four chapters that form their continuation and 
conclusion, without recognizing in Professor Baillie a very competent 
exponent of the principles of Neo-Hegelianism, as they appeal to a 
conservative mind. There is remarkably little uncertainty of touch 
or writing himself clear. The book is as accurate, in nearly all essen- 
tial respects, as it is dry and colorless ; and it is really helpful in assist- 
ing one to think out again the idealistic problem and its solution. 
But it fails exactly where Mr. Haldane's Gifford Lectures (1902-4) 
were so preeminently successful, — in impressing the reader with the 
very important bearing of modern idealism upon the most recent 
problems of science and philosophy, as well as upon the more prac- 
tical, but not less perplexing, problems of modern life. 

Ernest Albee. 
Cornell University. 

Harvard Psychological Studies. Edited by Hugo Munsterberg. 

Vol. II. Boston and New York, Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., 1906. 

— pp. 644. 

This volume represents a large part of the output of the Harvard 
laboratory during the last four years. There are in addition five articles 
appropriate to the opening of the new laboratory in Emerson Hall, — 
three descriptive of the laboratory and its work, past and present, and 
two addresses by Professor Munsterberg delivered on the occasion of 



